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“A HORSE! A HORSE!!"—Shakspeare. 
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Reaper! In the above Sketch the artist has 
presented us with a view of the last stage, or clos- 
ing scene in the lifeof the horse. ‘This is no fancy 
sketch, but a true and mournful portraiture of the 
fate to which this noble quadruped is too often 
doomed by his unfeeling master-man, Sad, indeed 
in the spectacle ; and when we consider his many 
valuable services, his kind and docile nature, his 
obedience, his willingness to exert himself for our 
good to the utmost limits of his strength, we are 
pained and shocked by the thought that when he 
is overtaken by the infirmities of age, and unable 
longer to contribute to our pleasure or profit, he is 
too frequently denied the sustenance and care 
necessary to his support, and turned off to perish 
perhaps, by the road-side. 

We at first supposed the above scene might be 
laid in Calitornia, and be a fit representation of the 
calamities to which domestic animals are exposed 


in that re gion, where the e iverness to gather We llow 


dust makes man unmindful of the wants of beasts, 
) 


and obliterates the common ay mpatiiies of his na. 
7 ture. Buta glance at the carcass of a horse on 
a cart, and at the man smoking with fulded arms, 
) entirely docs away with this conjecture—as it is 


well understood that in the country “ whose rivers 


a fe 


roll o’er beds of gold,” no one can find leisure for 
smoking much less for removing a carcass. 

The picture is we believe a representative (and 
probably a pretty correct one) of a Knacker'’s Yard 
in England. In that country we afe told it is the 
practice of the wealthy Nabob, when his horse be- 
gins to manifest symptoms of age and infirmity, to 
dispose of him to one of the tillers of the soil, by 
whom he is put to the drudgery of the plough.— 
After serving an apprenticeship in this business, or 
remaining in it until his strength is about exhaus- 
ted, he is again disposed of or sold to the cart 
driver ; for, by dint of much whipping he can still 
be made to draw a cart. In this service his little 
remaining strength is soon consumed, and 
his tottering limbs can no longer support his ema- 
ciated body, he is turned in the Knacker’s Yard to 
die. 

Truly it is a mournful picture, and we will close 
our remarks by a comparison which it suggests.— 
‘The phases in the life of a horse in England, are 
like those in the downward carecr of the Drun- 
kard. 


ly begins in the society of the rich and respectable 


His (the drunkard’s) progress also frequent- 


and the first scenes of his tippling are at the bar of 


a fashionable hotel. His appetite is here pain. 


when } 








pered until it gains the aseendency of his reason 
and judgment ; his libations gradually become 
more frequent and copious ; his face assumes the 
rosy tint; his hand becomes tremulons, his gait at 
times unsteady, and his gentility is evidently on 
the decline. In fact he is no longer fit for the 
suciety of genteel drinkers, and now (like the 
horse in the hands of the Nabob) he is passed over 


His 


progress is still downward ; and, after remaining a 


tv another dealer to occupy a lower sphere. 


while in the service of this second-class ram-seller, 

as the horse did in the service of his secund master) 
he becomes too far debased, or perchance too low 
in funds, to be even tolerated by this patron. He 
next falls into the hands of the lowest class of re- 
tuilers—becomes a miserable loafer ~—a poor, des. 
pised, wretched outcast—a frequenter of the lowest 
grog-shops and the closing scene of the ruined 
man’s life is in the gutter. Thus, after passing 
from one condition of misery to another, his progress 
continually downward—he ut last closes his heart- 
sickening career, and dies—like the horse in the 
Knacker’s Yard—County Poor House—“ unwept, 
unhonored, and unsung.” 

Vacaius 


Greenport, N. ¥. Adgust, 1849. 
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table, and then my father, handing me the key, 
' desired me to open it. 
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A.nost all of us bear in our hearts the impress | 
of some event from which we date even our first | 
consciousness of existence ;—and strange it is that, 
while important circumstances, occurring in our | 
riper years, leave comparatively little impression, | 
the incidents in youth, with which our minds have 
little or no connection are often fairly stereotyped on 
our brain, we know not how or why. 

But J remember no trifling incidents. The one 
great event of my life cast all else into oblivion, for | 
truly it brought an undying sorrow on our house, 
and caused my heart to.“ wax old as doth a gar- | 
ment” within my boyish breast. 

Even now, mother, I see at times thy fair, thy 
gentle and most loving face; I hear in my dreams 
thy low, sweet, earnest voice, echoing like mourn- 
ful music; and my father, with his high, proud 
brow, his beautiful but rare smile, is often at my | 
side when I am alone and pondering on old times 
under the shadow of dark memories. 

Sometimes he comes in another guise, and as J 
last saw him, but of this anon, 

Some years ago,my mother, my father, my 
young brother and myself, were one morning as- 
sembled in the little oriel library at home, when 
the old butler brought in the letter-bag. My father 
had taken down a book, and my mother, leaning 
on his shoulder, was reading some sweet passages | 
aloud. The bag lay, till she had ceased, upon the 


eee 


« Let me, let me,” said Harry, and I permitted 
him to draw the letters forth. 

I think [ see my father lay his book hurriedly 
aside, and my mother bend anxiously over him, as 
he tears open one, the seal and edges of which pro. 
cluim it the herald of death’s doings. Mother! 
mother ! how pale you looked! what despair was 
painted in your countenance! 

Whence arose all this sorrow I knew not; at 
the time I was scarcely cepable of comprehending 
the nature of it, for, although twelve years of age, | 
had no intimate associates but my brother; I had 
seen nothing of the world, beyond the boundaries 
of the village near which we lived. 

The letter announced the death of my father's 
first cousin and his only son ; they had perished off 
the Isle of Wight, while bathing ; the father, it was 
supposed, in his endeavors to save his son, had } 
failed in the rescue and was sacrificed himself.— } 
My father was now, therefore, Earl of Walling. | 
ford: he did not announce it to us, but I gathered | 
it from his conversation with my mother. I heard 
him bitterly regretting it; I saw her sit with her | 
hands rigidly clasped in agony before her; I saw 
her lips turn pale, her eyes close, and then she fell 
heavily down at her husband's feet. I can re- 
member him telling us to leave the room, and send 
in old Wilmot and his daughter, my mother’s maid. 
My brother and I went out upon the sunny lawn 
to play. 


A 


He, rejoicing in the beauty of the day, 
soon forgot the scene we had witnessed, and called 
to me to join him in his gambols, while I, half puz- 
zled at my father's and rfther's distress, sat down 


‘Wo 
OSS. -- 


; —but still chidden by my father, for her reluctance 


, carried thither, instead of being brought home, as | 


| shutters of one window. 


, missed me. 


My young brother was there, too. 
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under the shade of some limes, heeding him not.— } 
His merry laugh, his bounding step, however, 
were checked by Wilmot coming to us and bidding } 
us go round to the back of the house, where my | 
mother could not hear our voices. 

Where my mother could not hear our voices! |} 
She, whose life had seemed to depend on our slight- ! 
est look or word, who had been chidden—tenderly } 


in allowing us to spend our mornings at Dr. Mit- 
ford’s, the good rector's for the purpose of receiving 
his instructions, 

The peaceful period of my life was over: the 
next scene enacied in the drama of that life was a 
tragical one. My father, leaving my mother to 
the care of Wilmot and his daughter, was observed 
to dart through the open window of the oriel with- 
out his hat. My mother, after a Jong swoon, was 
borne to ber bed, and when I next saw her she 
was a widow. My father had himself sought a 
watery grave in the small lake in the grounds at 
M I can remember the silence of the 
house, the whispers of the servants on the stair- 
case, in the lobbies and the empty rooms, and Wil- 
mot forbidding us to leave the house, especially 
desiring us not to appruach the lodge. 

I—spoiled boy as I was—I disobeyed him. In 
the dusk of the summer’s evening, I crept out of | 
the very window through which my unhappy father | 
had last passed alive, and making my way under } 
cover of the shrubs that fringed the sloping lawn, I } 
hurried to the lodge. Wilmot’s caution against | 
going there convinced me that my father had been | 


ee ae 





we were informed by the servants he had been.— 
There were lights streaming through the closed 
I climbed over the little 
paling near it, and looked through a crevice into 
the apartment. Was it a vision that met my cyes? 
unaccustomed as they were to ought but the beau- 
tiful in this world; I could scarcely bear to look 
on what Isaw. WasIinadream? What was } 
that cloud of white stretched forth upon two com- | 
mon deal tables placed together ? 


There was the | 
outline of a human form, there was the sound of | 
lamentation in the narrow room, the lodge-keeper’s | 
wife mourning the dead thing laid there in its | 
shroud. 


—— 


Wilmot himself was there arranging sconces 
round the dull walls, and the number of chairs, 
placed uniformly together, gave me some idea of 
an inguest having been held there. My first im- 
pulse was to cull Wilmot, but my tongue clove to ; 
the roofof my mouth. I lingered long, spell-bound 
and when I had seen the little room lighted I was 
about to retrace my steps, when I saw Wilmot ' 
raise the white covering from the corpse. 

I remember but my father’s dead face, livid, yet 
so little distorted as to bear the appearance of being | 
in a deep sleep ; then a choking sensation in the | 
throat arrested the scream on its passage from my 
heart to my lips; and all was blank till I found 
myself on a sofa in my mother’s bed room. In ' 
spite of all her agony at my father’s loss, she had 
She would have me brought to her. 
Worn out with 
his bewildered sorrow, his toys lay idly scuttered | 
about the room, and he, with his arm stretched 
across ine, his long curls sweeping my cold clam- 
my face, lay fast asleep beside me. In that cham- 
ber of anguish and desolation he seemed the only 


~ Annes ere 
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| all this—that he was very unhappy. 


; she would fly with him. 
‘ obtained, and a marriage effected, I was born.— 


OO eevee 


link between heaven and my mother, for what was 


I now to her but a heavy curse ? 

She—pvor, pale, haggard creature—was sitting, 
up in her bed watching us. ‘The good rector, 
Doctor Mitford, sat by her with the Book of Com- 
fort before him. Still she looked distracted. All 
at once she broke into a passion of tears, and 
weeping long and bitterly, became calmer at last, 
relieved by this natural burst of anguish. It awoke 
my young brother, who, flying to her, mingled his 
tears with hers. Weak as I was, scarcely certain 
of where I was, I insisted on rising; and ere the 
sun set that night Doctor Mitford explained to my 
brother and myself, as tenderly as he could, the 
cause of the late terrible event. 

I, the elder, was an outcast on the world, with 
scarce any provision. J wasanaturalson! My 
younger brother was the heir to title, fortune, hun- 
ors, power, and the distinction of a high name. J 
had no prospects; I, the first born, was a curse to 
myself, my mother and my self-murdered father. — 
My young brother Harry was Earl of Wallingford 
while I * * * * 

I can remember when my brother was made to 
comprehend that he was rich and noble, and“ that 
I was something despicable”—for he soon gathered 
He who had 
never been separated from me, who had been 


| taught to respect my opinions, even in our plays, 


as an elder brother's right—he whose lessons had 
been lightened by my sharing them, whose pleas- 
ures had been mine, and whv had been accustomed 


} to no other companion—could not bear to be 


thus elevated while I was 
down. 


undeservedly cast 

I, meanwhile, would not approach my mother.— 
Something of sullenness there was in my tempera- 
ment on the evening succeeding Dr. Mitford's dis. 
closure, as I sat at the oriel window looking out 
upon the lawn where I had spent so many un- 
clouded hours. My father’s funeral was to take 
place on the following day. ‘The verdict had been 
brought in “‘ temporary insanity.” God knows it 
was a correct one, for my unhappy father’s brain 
must have been bewildered with the agony of despair 


{ when the consequences of sin burst on him and my 


wretched mother. 
2 ° 
It were a long story to dwell on her early his. 
tory. Married young to a man whose savage dis- 
position drove her into the arms of my fine.temper- 


ed father, whose elegance of taste and refinement 


of feeling were strange contrasts to the overbearing 
tyrant of her home, she had in a moment of misery 


| when a blow from her brutal husband shivered the 
; last slender links of duty and propriety into atoms, 


yielded to my father’s passionate entreaties that 
Before a divorce could be 


They were united on the death of my mother’s 
husband, and before the birth of my second brother 
and as my father had the disposal of his own prop- 
erty, my position, as an illegitimate son, would 
perhaps never have been made known to me but 
for the event which gave my father the title 
and entailed estates of the Earldom of Walling. 
ford. 


‘There sat I, then, looking out on the fair face of ‘ 


nature ; the peace of the scene before me ill accor- 
ded with the turmoils raging at my heart; but 


some trifling circumstances, the sight of a pointer 


my father had been fond of, and an old hunter, who 
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had been permitted to spend his last days in peace- 
ful idleness, upset me. The groom was taking 
them past the window, away from the neighbor- 
hood of the lawn, fearing my mother should see 
them. At sight of these familiar objects, a shower 


of tears relieved me, and long after I had ceased | 


to cry bitterly the tears still trickled silently down 
my cheeks. 
I was roused from my sorrowful revery by perceiv- 
ing my young brother at my side. 

“See,” said he,“ I have brought you the new 
fishing-rod Doctor Mitford gave me on my birth- 
day. You admired it so much that I am sure you 
will think it worth having, and I have filled my 
writing-desk, which is newer than yours, with pens 
and paper and sealing-wax, and here it is for you, 
and my drawing-box. You shall have everything 
of mine. I will give all to you that I can.— 
Brother! dear brother Edward! do not turn away 
your head, as if you were angry. You cannot 
think how unhappy I am; this title they talk 
so much about makes me wretched. How can 
that give me pleasure which has been the cause of 
my father’s death and my mother's misery ?— 
Brother Edward,” said the boy, looking up as if 
silently appealing to Heaven as a witness of his 
vow, “I never will be Lord Wallingford as long as 
you live and are nameless. No one can make me 
take up the title; I have asked Dr. Mitford all 


but tells me not to decide too hastily. I never 
shall change my resolution, unless, and who knows 
but it may be so?—unless you gain a title for 
yourself” 

Poor child !—little he knew of the worldly price 


seton such baubles. I answered him by flinging 
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of the drawing-box (the smallest article) among ' 
them. I had resolved on getting to sea under the 
patronymic of Fitz-Edward. It was the only one 
to which I felt I had any right. 
I pass over the last “‘ good night!” exchanged | 


between my mother and myself. A note found on 


} ny pillow, after my departure, explained all ; it 
I know not how long I sat there, but ' 


concluded in these words:— Rest assured, | 
mother, that I will strive to be an honor to you yet. 
I leave you, in the hope that I, having chosen my | 
own path, my beloved brother will assume his | 
rights. 
well !” 
I lingered by my brother’s side ; he was in deep 
repose; I knelt down by his bed and 
plored God’s blessing on his innocent head. Ab! | 
now, as I refer to the past, I feel I can remember , 
the long, long kiss imprinted on his smooth young 
brow. I remember, too, sitting down and scan- ; 
ning every nook and corner of our little chamber, 
and wondering if I should ever see them or Harry | 
again ; and, gazing long on his beautiful face, his } 
free limbs, his bared arm—flung over his head, ra- | 
diant with its golden ecurls—his child-like smile | 
parting his bright lips, the sound of his breathing 
in his calm sleep ; while I, little older than him- ; 


Mother and brother, God bless you ! Fare- | 


: } 
im- | 


{ 
i 
self, was already old in irremediable sorrow and { 


At eight o'clock the next night, I, who had 


} been so tenderly nurtured, found myself in the | 
about it ; he wont give me any advice at present, 


my arms round his neck, and Dr. Mitford found us ; 


mingling our tears together. 
pure and consecrated fountain did those tears 
spring ! 
ment, never mentioned the subject, though we now 
saw her every day; a settled melancholy had 
succeeded the first paroxysms of despair. 


Ab! from what a | 


My mother too ill to bear the least excite- } 


My resolution was formed before my father’s | 


funcral was over ; my only companion, besides my | 


brother had been a midshipman, a relation of Dr. 
Mitford. I determined on leaving home and 
striving to carve out an honorable career for my- 
self. I became at once a man in thought and deed 
My brother’s docile dispoSition resembled my 
mother ; mine had more of my father’s sterner 
metal in it. Ie was brave, though his last act 
was one little indicative of it—but then the cause ! 
the disgrace, not of himself, but of his wife and his 
first-born ! What marvel that he wanted courage 
to stand by and witness that ! 
» 7 a” . : * * 

Never can I forget the last hour spent, as a boy 
under the roof to which I had been 
from my infancy. 


accustomed 
My brother and I had always 
eecupied the same room ; our little beds stood side 
by side, with the pictures of our parenis hanging 
between them. Worn out with the sorrows of the 
past week, Harry had gone to rest before his usual 
time. He was sleeping peacefully, though a tear 
lay on his cheek. There lay the Earl of Walling. 


ford—m y younger brother !—while I, scarcely 





7 knowing by what name to call myself, looked up 


\ at my father’s and my mother’s picture with min- 


gled feelings of pity and reproach. 


I had packed 


up a few clothes by degrees, and poor Harry's gift 


‘ 


coffee-room of a common inn in London, drenched | 
‘ to the skin. 


I had five pounds in my pocket, and 
knew not whither to turn for advice or assistance. 

I had made my way up tw town by a coach, on 
the top of which Ihad with difficulty obtained a 
seat, when I was some miles from home. 


The } 


morning after my arrival, I removed to other quar- } 


ters, fearing my mother would send in search of me 
to those inns where the coaches from our country } 
put up. 


“God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” | 
' Fortune favored me by throwing me in the way of 
Captain Melton, who had frequeutly dined at my 
father’s, and whose son was the midshipman I , 


have alluded to. Knowing him well as a man of 


kindness, generosity and honor, I at once told him | 


all the circumstances that had led to my present 
forlorn situation. 


He took me himself to one of the 
Lords of the admiralty, lord Islingford ; he bade 


me tell my ownstory. The nobleman’s lip twitched 


nervously, and his eye dimmed at my narration. ; 
When he had heard me out, he gave me over to the | 


| care of Captain Melton, who had just got the com- 


? 


mand of a frigate. As I left him, the old lord laid 


his hand upon my head, and blessed me with a 


solemn voice and an expression of pity. 
forgot that. 
* . ” * * ” . 


I never | 
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peans.” Despair had made me brave. ‘The reso- 
lution to ‘“* do or die” was indomitable. My 
officers and men were, in verity, the bravest of the 
brave.” Strong, iron fellows, selected from crews 
who had served principally in this part of the At- 
lantic, and were thereof well-inured to the elimate 
and their work. Prize after prize we took into the 
different bays of the cape ; my little dark brig soon 
obtained the name of “* The Pirate’s Terror ;” and, 
at two-and-twenty, I was again in England, hav- 


, ing earned a fair fortune in prize money, and, what 


was better, a distinguished name. 

My brother, meanwhile, had been true to his 
first resolution ; love for his mother and myself had 
confirmed it. le was now, however, fast approach- 
ing his majority, and I thought it likely that the 
assumption of the Wallingford estates would lead 
to that of the title. I wished indeed it might. I 
did not write at once to make inquiries. I dreaded 
a reply. I was terrified lest it should announce 
my mother’s death. Lord Islingford had directed 
that I should lose no time in visiting him on my 
He had retired from office. On 
reaching his house, he introduced me to his only 
daughter by these words: ** Captain Fitz-Edward, 
Anne, a man whose acquaintance it is an honor to 
make. 


return home. 


There were guests there. I felt my checks glow 
with mingled pride and shame. One of the party 
—Sir John Manners—came forwarn with a frank 
At 
the close of an animated conversation, he invited 
me to visit him at L Park, when I should 
have leisure to do so. It was, I found, not twenty 
miles distant from my early home. I 


sinile and requested to be made known to me. 





gave con- 
tingent promises that I would avail myself of his 
hospitulity. 

In ten days I was once more under the same 
I had heard 


that the establishment had only removed from one 


rouf with my mother and brother. 


part of the country to the other, and were not very 
distant neighbors of the good rector, Dr. Mitford. 
I alighted from the chaise at no great distance from 
I thought it better to see Dr. Mit- 
ford before I. presented myself tomy mother, for 


the rectory. 


I dreaded lest she should be no longer living. 
Once more I trod the well-remembered pathways 
over which my brother and myself had often stray - 
ed together happily. 
had I beeri quite unmanned at sight of these fam- 


Excitement kept me up, else 


iliar places of my youth, now in their green time of 
spring. I hastened on through a gateway, and 
entering a shady path that led to the house, sud- 
denly encountered a youth with a young girl lean- 


ingon bis arm. I knew, at a glance, he was my 
‘ brother. My entrance into the coppice was so 


| sudden, that the youth and inaiden started on 


Opportunities offered for my distinguishing my- 


self. Death 
and disease among my shipmates, gave’ me, in a 


The old lord 


Our ship was on the African station. 


short space of tine, my promotion. 
bore me ever in his mind. 
was a complete puzzle to those who did not know 
my history, and shortly afterwards I was removed 
from the frigate Captain Melton had commanded— 
fur he was now an admiral—to the flag-ship on the 
Cape station. It was not long before I was placed 
in command of a brig of war, and sent to the wes- 
tern side of Africa. 

It were ill done to recite my “ perils by sea and 


land” on and off that coast, “ the grave of Euro. 


My rise to a lieutenancy | 


perceiving me ; and my brother, with a clouded 
brow, He did 


What marvel! Sunburnt and travel-wore, little 


advanced. not recognize me. 
there was about me to remind him of my boyhood! 
I raised my travelling-cap and the likeness to my 
I believe I uttered the 


word “ Brother!” He did not reply, but with one 


father bespoke my identity. 


accord we flung ourselves on cach other’s necks and 
wept aloud. 

Miss Mitford, my brother’s companion, had 
My 


mother and brother were Dr. Mitford’s guests and ¢ 


yanished before we recovered ourselves. 


Lucy had flown to prepare the former for the meet- & 


ing. 


f 
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We two brothers, once more linked together, 


passed through the vine-covered porch of the ree- 


) tory, and, as we entered the low hall, my mother, 


leaning on the arm of her aged host, emerged from 
the library. 


had followed my routes by means of the public 
journals ; she had rejoiced at my successes, but her 


joy had been always damped by terror for my safety. | 
Long ago she had given up what is cxlled the | 


world ; never visiting beyond Dr. Mitford’s. All 
she had looked forward to since my departure had 


been my safe retnrn ; and, as if she had been buoved | 


up by this alone, her health failed rapidly after it. 
She died within a month after my arrival. 

I now entreated my brother to assume his titles. 
He said that Lucy Mitford had loved him for what 


she called his generosity. He prized her love so 


much—he had been so happy in retired life—that it ' 
would take from his peace of mind to move in | 


another sphere. 
ments, which, though they were fallacious, were 
hallowed by the motives which dictated them ; 
and us he spoke, Lucy sat down on a low ottoman 
at his feet und looked up in his face with more 
pride in her eye than if he had been a royal prince 
robed in ermine and decorated with tie blazing in- 
signia of his rank. 


He accompanied me before I went to sea acuin, | 


to Sir John Manners. It seem as if the distin- 
guished guests gathered there had assembled to do 
him honor. ‘There was no ostentatious display of 
attention—no fine speeches; but there were the 
silent but eloquent looks of admiration from the 


beautiful, the brave and the high-born of the land. 
All, too, vied with each other in marking me out | 
for distinction ; thus honoring my brother in the | 


way he loved best—through me—for whom he had 
renounced so much. 
a o od a * * ” 


Once more I was upon the waters, commanding | 
Bonaparte had cust the grenade 
of discord before him whenever and wheresoever he | 


a gallant frigate. 


pleased. England! mighty England! sat in her 


solitary glory on the ocean, watching his motions ; 


and sending forth at her need her warriors by sea 
and land, to circumvent his plans, or reply by 
** deeds” rather than “* words,” to his ruthless acts 
of cruelty and ambition, 

Ou the very beach, at the last hour of my de- 
parture, I encountered Lord Islingford. He was 
waiting, he said, to wish me good luck ere I depar- 
ted ; and, as we shook hands, he closed his adieus 
with :—“ Naw, Adiniral Fitz-Edward, go and earn 
your peerage!” It would ill become me to recall 
all the deeds by which the fortune of war and the 
assistance of the gallant fellows under my com- 
mand, enabled me, in the space of three years, to 
become the so-called hero of the day. 1 would, for 
the sake of those by whose help I earned iwny lau- 
rels, that my limits would permit me to record their 


. > ; } 
deeds. They are registered, however, in the proud- 


est annals of England, and their names are en. 
The last 
engagement which we led, disubled, for a time, 


graven on the heart of their commander. 


many of my brave men, as well as myself, and 
crippled my ship. Nevertheless, I was enabicd to 
take ny prize, a French line-of-battle ship, into 
harbor in the Mediterranean, and, after h asty re. 
pairs to bring home, as my prisoner, the French 


Admiral, N——, lutherto the scourge of the seas, 


rere 


Pale and wasted she looked—worn ! 
and bowed down with sorrow and anxicty. She | 


He advanced a thousand argu- | 


| from his cruelty to those he captured. 
come to a close contest, lashed yard-arm and yard- 


} 
pistol win another back. 
creed the victory to us, and I reached Portsmouth, 
acknowledged as the winner of the battle. 

A royal yacht was lying at Spithead. We 


our battered ship and ragged ensign with 
| shouts echoed back from every vessel anchored 
there. 

The regent was on board. He had come down 
for the purpose of witnessing the launching of 
several ships-of-war. It was not long cre a signal 


As I 


from the yacht summoned me on board her. 


arm, fighting hand to hand on each other’s decks, } 
; and where the sword was struck down, making the | 
The Lord of Hosts de- | 
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} 
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{ 
saluted her as we passed, and the crew of that | 
beautiful craft manned her yards and cheered | 


We had ‘ ther, he suid in the preseuce of some of his royal 


highness’s most trusty friends:—‘ You, Lord 
Minorca, have done well, but for you, Lord Wal- 
lingford, you have done better ;” such a sentiment 
was readily echoed back by the circle surrounding 
the royal presence. 

I found, on my return home, that my brother had 
married during my absence; but Lucy, like him- 
self, had no wish beyond her happy hearth. 

And now, in these pleasant days of peace, when 
we are all united at my brother's ancestral mansion 


| or in my homelier abode—when for pastime my 


gentle Anne recites this tale, as one of former days 
and under disguised name, and asks of our chil- 
dren which of the two brothers hath done best— 
then doth my heart rejoice in their decision and 


, respond to it, that my acts of valor are as nothing, 


raised my hat from my head, on touching the deck | 


the crowd of officers, and greeted me with exten- 
ded hands. 


' towards the cabin, ushered me into the presence of 


of the royal vessel, the prince advanced in front of | 


The band struck up, “ See the Con- | 
quering Hero comes !” and the regent, leading me | 


the group I had last seen as I left the porch of the | 


shire. 
Lord Islingford and his daughter, now my own 


little village church in N 





I know not what we said at first, there was such 
greetings ; danger, privation, suffering, were more 
} than atoned for. Even royalty was well nigh 
' overlooked, and the prince stood apart smiling, 
amused, no doubt, at Lady Anne’s turning her 
back on his royal highness, and at her confusion, 
when reminded by one less lost than herself to all 


around, but me. 


said the gracious prince, “idling about in my 
yacht ever since the business of the launch was 
over. [learing you had been spoken to off Fal- 
mouth, I have lingered to give you welcome, and 
to thank you for the victory you have gained. I 
must insist on your landing first ; my people,” suid 
his reyal highness, smiling round him, * would fain 
make me believe that the maltitude on shore wait 
my arrival—I wish to land privately—go, and I 
shall be enabled to do so, for I shall be forgotter ; 
* concluded the 
regent, with a glance at Lord Islingford and a 


and now, Admiral Fitz.-Edward,’ 


brilliant simile, “ truly you Aare earned your peer- 


age,” 
age. 


And my brother, my generous-hearted brother! 


There was more of triumph in his eye than mine. 


Not for himself but for me—yet which of the two 

was most truly noble? * * * Arw and arn we 

stepped from the bout upon the pebbly beach, and 

the multitade beat the air with their shouts, and 

the guns fired, and the ships saluted, and I was re- 

cognized as the lion of the day. How poor and 
‘ insignificant I felt myself, in comparison with the 
brother at my side! 

The day on which Iny sovi reign was to horor 
me by bestowing on me the barony of Minorca, in 
commemoration of the victory my brave followers 
had assisted me to win, the friends I have men- 
tioned assembled at Lord Islingford’s house in St. 
James’ Square. My installation was to precede 
My brother, 
however, deferred assuming his title till the Parlia- 


the lust drawing-room of the season. 


ment met, but he accompanied me to the brilliant 
ceremony. When it was over, the regent’s words 


were worthy of record; taking a hand of each bro- 


oe eve vee ow ew eee we wees ewe 


sweet Anne, my wife, were added to the number.— | 


* You have kept me, Admiral Fitz-Edward,” 


when compared to the moral dignity of my brother’s 
noble self-denial. 


BSEOGARAPAE, 


THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


BY J. B. SYME. 





Every thing in its place, anda place for every 
thing seems to be a law of natural order, as well 
Thomas B. 


Macauly, like M. Guizot was out of his place as a 


as of Poor Richard's economicst. 


statesinan; he is where he ought to be, in the 
closct of the historian. It is true that Mr. Mac- 
aulay looked pretty enough in a debate, or on the 
ministerial benches ; but practically he was a per- 
fect partizan, a specious talker about liberty, who 
was at the same time one of the most passive curs to 
the whipper-in of British Whiggery, and who earned 
and won dismissal from every constituency which he 
represented. As an intellectual man, however, 
T. B. Macaulay deservedly claims the esteem of 
his cotemporaries. In literature his position is 
equally high and independent. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay is the son of that 
famous Zachary Macaulay who although a slave- 
holder delighted to struggle with Clarkson and 
Wilberfore for the freedom of the slave. 

T. B. Macaulay studied at Trinity College Cam- 
bridge ; took his bachelor’s degree in 1822 ; obtained 
a fellowship at the October competition open to 
graduates of Trinity, and after studying law at 
Lincoln's Inn he was called to the bar in 1826. It 
was in this year that his essay on Milton appeared 
in the ** Edinburgh Review” to which celebrated 
periodical he has since continued to contribute. 
The carecr of Macaulay has two aspects ; it has 
been political and literary. In both spheres has 
he shone with a splendid brilliancy but in the latter 
only has he acquired solid fame. As a parliamen.- 
tarian he has been well paid for his speeches; and 
no one can give him a higher title asa statesman 
than that of an orator. 

Ile was first appointed by the Whig administra- 
one of the Commissioners of Bankruptcy, and 
entered parliament as member for Calne in 1832. 
In 1834 he sat for Leeds, at which period he was 
appointe d Sceretary to the [undia Board, but soon 
after he was named member of the Supreme Coun- 


cil in Caleutta and proceeded to India to assume 
In 1838 he returned to England and 
was elected M. P 


In 1846 the people of Edinburgh, dis- 


his office. 
for Edinburgh at three several 


' 
clections. 


gusted with his domineering disposition and servile ‘ 


! 


partizanship, refused to clect hin again und chose 


_ 
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o.as his successor Charles Cowan, a gentleman | 
whose independence and urbanity are only surpassed | 


by his active benevolence. 


Mr. Macauley’s defeat was exceedingly mortify- | 
ing to his vanity. His organ of self-esteem is very | 
large, and it is whispered that he would rather have | 

} been defeated by Milton’s Satan than the good } 


paper manufacturer; by a famous fiend than an 

obscure saint. He retired into private life immedi- 

ately after his discomfiture, and the result has been 
' his recent History of England. 


Macaulay is a poet, essayist and historian, but | 


perhaps his genius may after all be termed simply 
historical. His bold bursts of song are animated 
by the historical spirit the ** Battle of the League” 
is an enthusiastic description of an episode of 
French History ; and his lays of ancient Rome are 


and the herdsman the meads of Clitumnus, that 
| they might go and cut the throats of the Romans 


, or have their own throats cut. The “ Lays of 


ancient Rome” are just illustrations of Livy, and 
certainly contain more romantic history than poet- 
ical tenderness. Macaulay's powers as an essayist 
have shone most luminously in literary history ; 
and his highest achievements have been in the 
descriptive more than in the philosophical branches 


of criticism. He has travelled over the world of 


general history, and has anatomised some of its 
episodes with the scalpel of an analysist, and 
adorned them with the skill of an artist. Itis 
impossible not to love Macaulay as a writer, for he 
posseses an exuberance of spirited sentiment which 
, mighteasily impose upon those who did not know 
him as a politician, as earnestness of principle. . In 
his personal prelections he is free aad liberal and 
sings, 
“ Then nove was for a party, 
Then all were for the State, 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
Aud the poor man loved the great. 
Then lands were fairly portioned, 
j Then spoils were fairly sold ; 
The Romuns were like brothers 
In the brave days of old.” 
The whigs of England once were animated with 


the classical republican spirit of old Rome, but in 


modern days modern whiggery and toryism are 


are nearly arrived at the point of coincidence. 


of the whigs of 1793, but we have heard him sup- 


erciliously tell the working men of Edinburgh that 


| they had no right to the franchise, while at the 


same time he stigmatized them as Cherokees and 


savages. ‘The purpose of God, as seen in the ten- 


dencies of humanity, has pushed Mr. Macaulay 
back into his closet there to sit and look at the 
stream of history, as. it flows on to the universal 


republic. Neither orators nor partizans can change 


the current of ages. 


Mr. Macaulay is of middling stature, with a re- 
ceding brow, oval face, and lively mobile features. 
In speaking his voice is clear, full and sonorous ; 
and his gestures lively and animated. Long may 


he be spared to write history, and never may he be 


called upon again to assist in making it. 


—— oD ¢ Coto — 


existed. 





TRAVELING SEARCHES. 


curiosity of New-York, viz: 





classical ballads, or illustrations of the brave days | 
of old; when the woodsmen left the waters of | 
Auser, and the hunter of the deer the Cimmian hill, | 


THE AUDIENCE HALL. 
This hall is about a quarter of a mile from the | 
| opening, in which is fixed up a bar, much resem- | 
bling the sanctum of a country temperance house. 
Here is the perfect formation of an eagle with out- 


we persisted in his proceeding. 


WASHINGTON HALL, 


rocks and wading streams, is 


. boas . MUSICAT HALL 
Macaulay theoretically maintains the sentiments (usICAT, HALL, 


forms ; while along the lower side 


No? 


not injure imagination, by vain endeavors, for the 


Did you ever take one ? 


known to him alone who takes it. 


Let young people remember that their good tem. 
per will gain them more esteem and happiness, than | itself in an unknown passage ; 
the genius and talents of all the bad men that ever 


Climbing over this by means of a ladder, wor 


From the Model American Courier. 
CATARACT 
Union College, N. Y. June 4, 1849. 


Dear Sir :—Permit me to insert a few notes in 


CAVE. 


| your columns, taken while in the greatest natural 
Howe’s celebrated } 
Cataract Cave, situate in Schoharie Co. twenty- 
five miles south-west of Schenectady. In the 
company of ten students, I left S 
Thursday afternoon, May 31, and after a ride over | 
rocky hills and muddy roads, arrived at the mouth 
of the cavern by LI. 


, at 2o’clock 


Partaking of a good supper | 
prepared by Mr. Howe, we went through the 
| necessary transformation of encasing ourselves in 
striped jackets and pants, with the addition of a | 
Having crossed ourselves, we passed ' lamp were not to be seen in that feeling darkness. 
The entrance, unlike most places of ) 
this nature, is very accessible, being from six to 
eight feet in height. 


spread wings and various figures, which the imag- 

ination, but little stretched, could conceive to be 

some known object. At this point our guide in- 

_ formed us that it was impossible to lead us any 
farther, on account of the late rains having swollen 
the waters so much as to cause freshets ; but being 
determined upon finding the end at almost any risk | 

Standing upon the 
brink of the subterrancous river, that flowed at our 
fect, he washed his hands of all deaths, and seven 
of us went on, leaving three to find their way back. 

| After wading for some distance knee deep, and 
under the necessity of keeping ourselves in a 


stooping posture the while, we soon stood erect 


Which contains many statues, and a tremendous 
roaring, called the factory, which is supposed to be 
the faliing of water in an adjacent room, not ac- | 


The next, after scrambling over slippery 


So named*from Echo, who returns life-like soundy 
for every uttered word, and in the blindness of her 
love, will breathe a sigh to the softest whisper.— 


From the ceiling hang stalactites of a thousand 


Bounds with the roaring and rapidity of a torrent, 
little resembling our conception of its namesake.— 
Passing above a romantic cataract, we find a boat 
and Charon being absent, take upon ourselves the 


pleasure of an introduction to the abodes of dark- 


subterrancous 


romance, grandeur and reality of the scene can be 


Above the sur- 


height, where 


transparent formations hang in myriads of shapes 


At the end of a quarter of a mile, the stream loses 


the frowning 


Rock of Annexation shuts up the regular way.— 


Then do 


n 


| our way through a narrow path, and come out 
} upon 


THE GIANT'S LIBRARY, 
A large shelving room of great height. 
/ mer occupant of this apartment not being permitted 


inal nicadeainnan 
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The for- 


to peruse his tomes in darkness and silence, has 
removed to some inner sanctuary, where he wishes 


not to be disturbed. 


Beyond this we commenced 


ascending, making our way as well as pussible 
over projecting rocks and rapid brooks for more 


than a_ mile. 


Determination 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


This is discouraging and gloomy ; 
but on reaching the base of the 


must receive a new impulse.— 


Staying our speed at the foot of this mighty pile 
of Nature for a short time, Mr. Howe, our guide, 
suddenly and misteriously disappeared. Casting 
our already strained visions on all sides, he nor 


Seating ourselves, we remained some time in doubt 
when he was discovered, rising from the crevice of 
the rocks, some three hundred yards above us, and 


very coolly a-straddle. 


A large and transparent stalagmite. 


THE ELEPHANT. 


All hesi- 


tate to ascend; a deathless silence reigned—one 


sentence broke 


it—*‘ the end or 


death.” The 


sound was effectual—jumping from rock to rock, 
edging through crevices, we by dint of persever- 
ance gained the summit, when, he assured, these 
giant halls echoed and rung again with three long 


and loud huzzas. 


Beyond these rocks, where the 


awful and sublime in nature exist to perfection, the 
Halls become smaller, though not the less beauti- 
ful. Many of them are filled with stalactites and 


stalagmites of peculiar beauty, differing from the 


of the cave. 


gular o’ject. 


general cylindrical form of those in the front part 
In one is a most interesting and sin- 
A stalagmite, four feet in circum. 


ference and eight when standing, had by some 
unknown means been broken off in the middle, and 


lies well balanced on the stump. 


The lump bears 


no marks, and matches the base on which it is.— 


Passing through the above mentioned rooms, walk- 


ing, or rather feeling along, on narrow fabrications 
more than a foot under water, (caused by the 
rains,) with the same from 10 to 30 feet deep on 


either side, we reach at last an interesting hole in 


the wall, called 


THE WOODCHUCK's NEST. 


Upon being told that we must take to the hole if 


} we would explore further, our zeal abated some- 


what ; but remembering the end was not yet, we 


commenced for once placing ourselves in an atti- 


tude of reverence——if perchance the only once; I 


was the last one in; and after 


scraping at full 


length for some yards, unfortunately my lamp went 


out—had no means of lighting it; the laughter of 


the party at my ¢ xpense was irritating. 


‘© Drown. 


ing men cutch at straws,” but thinking that some 


thing more tangible at the present time would suit 


my case the better, I hung to a stout pair of boots 


just ahead, and was so dragged out. 


this terror to 


ol cenar mene 
HNCUsiINy ana 


methinks coul 
most lastidior 
reward for the t 


It is called, and to nature too, 





After passing 


the most 


beautiful part of the cavern, which 
not fail to delight the eye of the 


and to me at least was sufficient 


undergone. 


in length.— 





—— 


ee 





a : 6. The roof ranges from 10 to 30 feet in height, and ! 
the sides glisten as if enamelled. The walls are | 
but a few feet from each other, and the projecting 

, Tock of the one side has its corresponding cavity 

} opposite; therefore the way is so very irregular 

; that one can feel as far as he can see. Our guide 

prides himself upon beifg the lucky person in re- | 

‘ ’ vealing the true meaning ofa very obscure passage 

in the Bible. He assured us that now there is 

salvation for riches, for a day or two previous to 
our entrance, a full grown Campbell passed | 
through what is termed the Needle’s Eye found in | 
the Winding Way. Adjoining this is 

THE ROTUNDA, 

The desideratum of all visitors. This is one of the 

grandest objects of Nature’s handiwork ; being | 

perfectly round and in circumference about 40 feet, | 
and rising in the form of a cone to an unknown | 
height. Running perpendicular, Mr. Howe has | 
erected a ladder 150 feet high ; at the top of which 
he has sent up rockets; but these fiery messen- 
gers were unsuccessful in discovering the termina- | 


tion. One of the party ascending the ladder, rived | 
a Roman candle, which illumined that eternal 
darkness with myriads of falling stars. ‘The scene 
was in the highest degree sublime. Then, for the | 
sake of variety, we extinguished our lamps, and 
lo! were entombed in darkness which no language 
can describe. Surrounded by fast and everlasting | 
walls, five miles and a half from the entrance, that 
death-like silence—that smothering night, 1 am | 
confident, could not long be borne. My feelings | 
were those of horror, and to add to their intensity, 
} many matches were struck, ere one would cheer 
us with a blaze. Beyond this we could not go at | 
this time, although it extends a half mile further, 
’ making the cave six miles in length. With coun. 
tenances on which were depicted deep and solemn | 
thought, with impressions firmly stamped upon the 
mind, we turned about, slowly and silently retra- 
cing our foot-steps. Reached the mouth at a 
quarter to 7 o’clock, A. M. having been about six 
: hours in the cave. 


There are many, very many | 
fine sights in the route, which I have not mentioned | 
—statues and figures, curious colored paintings, as 

impressions on the walls, &c. which would interest 

sufficient without the fatigue of exploring. Ina 
dry season the wilk in the cavern is not only in- 
teresting but pleasant; but owing to the heavy | 
rains our party labored under disadvantages which , 
; few would wish to encounter, yet the flattering 
compliment paid us by Mr. Howe, “ that we had 
out-gencralled any party that had entered his 
cave,” is sufficient proof of our courage. I have | 
' seen many of the wondersof Dame Nature. I 

have stood above and beneath the roaring waters of | 
Niagara—upon the uncovered hills have stood and 
gazed with wonder at the sublimity of heaven's 
vivid fire as it seemingly revelled with the grum. 
bling thunders, have seen old ocean rise in anger, 
and lash the side of earth ; but amid these scenes, 
I never beheld the romantic, sublime and danger- 


ous in so close connection as they exist in Howe's 


Cataract Cave. . 


L.O. Barpwe... 
——-D © Gato —— 
Ir is told that Lord Norbury, when passing sen- 







tence of death on a man convicted of stealing a 
watch, sail to the culprit. “ My good fellow, 
you made a grasp at time, but, egad you caught 
eternily.” 
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' gave some interesting facts. 


; no conception of it before his arrival. 


, that you can see to read at midnight. 


) night, without artificial light. 


, does not go down for several weeks. 


' the usual 


{ whether the sun goes down or not. 
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DAYS WITHOUT NIGHTS. 
Dr. Bairp, in his lecture at the conference room, 
There is nothing that 
strikes a stranger more forcibly, if he visits Sweden 
at the season of the year when the days are the 
longest, than the absence of night. Dr. Baird had 
He arrived 
at Stockholm, from Gottenburg, 400 miles dis- 
tance, in the morning, and in the afternoon went 
to see some friends—had not taken notes of time 
—and returned about midnight ; it was as light as 
it is here half an hour before sundown. You could 


, See distinctly. But all was quiet in the streets ; it | 


seemed as if the inhabitants had gone away, or 
were dead. No signs of life—stores closed. 
sun in June goes down at Stockholm a little before 


; 10 o’clock. There is a great illumination all night, 
, as the sun passes round the earth towards the 


north pole, and the refraction of its rays is such 


Dr. Baird 
read a letter in the forest, near Stockholm, at mid- 


f 


} 


f 





5 
The | 


this of which we wish to speak just now. It is of 
the laxness, not to call it by a harsher name, of 
of many professors of religion, who seldom or never 
pay their debts, until after being called on again 
and again, and perhaps finally being threatened 
with a suit of law. There are some such men in 
almost every community. 

We have one of these men in our eye.—He is a 
very amiable, easy man, who never wishes to quar- 
rel with his neighbors, and is always willing to do 
them a favor when they are in want of help. But 
he never pays his debts if he can avoid it. His 
bills at the store, at the shops of mechanics, 
perhaps for the food that he eats or the raiment that 
he wears, are unpaid and he feels not at the least 
compunctions of conscience on the subject. He 
prays in his family and in the social meeting, and 


; some people think tlat he may be a Christian ; but 


There is a moun- | 


tain at the head of Bothnia, where, on the 21st of | 


June, the sun does not go down at all. 
go there to see it. 
Stockholm for the purpose of carrying those who are 
curious to witness the phenomenon. 
one night. 


It occurs only 
The sun goes down to the horizon, you 


/ can see the whole face of it, and in five minutes it 
| begins to rise. 


At the North Cape, latitude 72 degress, the sun 
In June it 
would be about 25 degrees above the horizon at 
midnight. 
The changes, in 
these high latitudes, from summer to winter, are so 


great that we can have no conception of them at | 


all. 
is not seen for six wecks. 


In the winter time, the sun disappears, and 
Then it comes and 
Afterwards, it remains for ten, 
fifteen or twenty minutes, and then descends, end 
finally. it does not set at all, but makes almost a 
circle around the heavens. 


shows its face. 


Dr. Baird was asked 
how they managed in regard to hired persons, and 


Travellers | 
A steamboat goes up from | 


men of the world say that if ke would be honest, 
would then have a better opinion of his religion. 
We see another debtor. He has no objections 
to buying anything that he can get on trust, he 
will even subscribe for a religious newspaper, or a 
new edition of the Bible, and make loud professions 
of his willingness to aid this object ; and that, but 
when called npon to pay his subscription, he is un- 
fortunately just then ont of money, he will certainly 
pay it ina few days; but he is no more ready a 


, month afterwards than he was before, and he never 


/ owing and never-paying class. 


intends to pay. He pretends nevertheless to be a 
pious man, but he deceives very few. 

Just now we see another man of this always. 
Some time ago 


he contracted a heavy debt, and he has never yet 


The way the peuple there know’ it is | 
, midnight, they sce the sun rise. 


seen a time when he could pay the whole of it at 
Ilis 


income has been such that he might with little 


once ; and therefore, he has paid none of it. 


economy and much self-denial, have paid a part of 
the debt every year and by this time have extin- 
guished it; but his conscience does not seem to 
trouble him at all, although he lives on that which 
does not belong to him. 

Men may sophisticate as they please, they can 


, never make it right, and all the bankrupt laws in 


‘the universe can never make it right for them not 


to pay their debts. 


what they consider a day? He could not say, but ; 


; Supposed they worked by the hour, and twelve 


hours would be considere® a day’s work. 
Birds and animals take their accustomed rest at 


hours. The doctor did not know how 


There is sin in this neglect 
as clear and as deserving church discipline, as in 


stealing or false swearing. He who violates his 


| promise lo pay, or withholds the payment ofa debt, 


they learned the time, but they had, and go to rest } 


The hens take 


to the trees about 7 o'clock, yp. m. and stay there | 


until the sun is well up in the morning, and the 
people get into this habit of late rising, too. 


was surprised to see the sun shining into his room. 


IIe looked at his watch, and found it was only three 


o'clock ; but there were no persons in the street. 
The Swedes in the eities are not very industrious, 
owing, probably, to the cilmate.—Hartford Times. 
+9 6 Cato -—— 

PAY YOUR DEBTS. 


Rewiaion that 


does not make a man honest is 


, good for nothing. Ifa man professes to be a Chris- 


tain and defrauds his neighbor, that man’s religion 
is vain. And he is dishonest who withholds from 
another his just due, when it is in his power to pay it. 

We, in this country, have acquired a bad name 


abroad from our State repudiations, but it is not 


The 
| first morning Dr. Baird awoke in Stockholm, he 


when it is in his power to meet his engagement, 
ought to be made to feel that in the sight of God 


and of all honest men, he is a swindler. Religion 


| may be a very comfortable cloak, under which to 


hide ; but if religion does not make a man “ deal 
justly,” it is not worth having. 

But what shali a poor man du who is in debt? 
Let him work hard and pay it. Deny yourself all 
the luxuries and very many of the comforts of life ; 
be willing to take an humble place in socicty, and 
mortify your pride; in dress and style of living be 
as simple and economical as possible ;—if necessa- 
ry, live on bread and water, and labor diligently, 
until you satisfy the demands of your last creditor ; 
but never lay up a cent of money nor spend a cent 
We wish 


that this principle could be ingrained into the hearts 


needleesly while you owe it to another. 


and consciences, at least of professing Christians. 


There is a looseness on the subjectin the churelh | 


that is perfectly irreconciliable with laws of God ; 


and the maintainance of a good reputation in the ‘ 
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eyes of the world. 
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Let no man be trusted who neglects to pay his {| under the glee and ‘Galivered the following | 


debts. If misfortune has suddenly deprived him of 
the ability to pay, that is another thing ; but if by 
his conduct he shows that he has no disposition to 
meet his engagements, especially small debts, let 
him not be trusted. He that is unjust in a little 
will be unjust in much. He who defrauds, will 
steal, and there is scarcely any difference between 
stealing and wilfully neglecting to discharge a debt. 
N. Y. Observer. 
—5D 6 Gato — 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

Tue difference between Courtship and Marriage, 
was never more forcibly explained than it is in the 
following : 

* What made you get married if you don’t like 
it?” 


“ Why I was deluded into it—fairly deluded— 


I had nothing to do evenings, so I went courting. | 
Courting is fun enough—I have not a single word ! 


against it. It’s about as good a way of killing an 
evening as I know of. Wash your face, put on a 
clean dicky, and go and talk as sweet as sugar and 
molasses candy, for an hour or two, to say nothing 
about a few kisses behind the door, as your sweet- 
heart goes to the step with you.” 

“ When I was a single man, the world wagged 
well enough. It waslike an omnibus; I was a 
passenger, paid my levy and hadn’t anything more 
to do with it, but sit down, and didn’t care a but- 
ton for anybody. Sposin’ the omnibus got upse 
well, I walks off, and leaves the man to pick up the 
pieces. But then I must take a wife and be hanged 
tome. It’s 
it’s plaguey like owning an upset omnibus. 

—_ 8D 8 Gato — 
GOOD AND CURIOUS WILL. 

Amone the legacies which the corporation of 
Trinity Episcopal Church, New-York, has long 
had in charge, is one made many years ago by 
John Leane. He leaves £1,000 with the following 
instructions :— 

“I give 
itants of the city of New-York, in communion of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the State of 
New-York, and their 


thereof to be laid out in sixpenny wheaten loaves 


of bread, and distributed on every Sabbath day, in | 
some part of said church, after divine service, in | 
the morning, to such poor as to them shall appear | 


most deserving.” 
— 35D ¢ Gato 
PASSING BAD MONEY. 


A GENTLEMAN, traveling on a journey, having a ; 


light guinea which he could not pass, gave it to his 
Irish servant, and desired him to pass it upon the 
road. 
the guinea ? 

“ Yes 


, sir,” replied Teague, “ but I was forced 


to be very sly ; the people refused it at breakfast | 
and at dinner, so at a turnpike, where I had four. } 
pence to pay, I whipped it in between two haif- | 
pence, and the man put it into his pocket, and never 


saw it.” 
— 35D ¢ Cato — 
A NEGRO’S PRAYER. 


A man named Riley wasrecently hung at Jackson, | 
Tenn. when a large, fat woman fell on her knees | 


all very well for a while ; but afterwards, } 


and bequeath unto the rector and inhab- 


successors, one thousand } 
pounds lawful money of said state, to be by them | 
put out at lawful interest, and the annual income | 


: ‘ MP ; 
At nigth he asked him if he had passed | 


prayer : 

**Oh! massa God, let this poor bruder who has 
no soul to save, whether thou art willing or not, 
save him from the torments of hell, and, by golly, 
bressed massa God, if you do dis, I tank you 
tousand times, and ask you no more favors, now 
nor ever more. Amen. 

— 35D © Cato — 
BE FIRM. 

Tur wind and the waves may beat against a 
rock planted in a troubled sea, but it remains un- 
moved. Be you like that rock, young man.— 
Vice may entice, and the song and the cup may 
invite. Beware, stand firmly at your post. Let 
your principles shine forth unobscured. There is 
glury in the thought that you have resisted temp- 
| tation, and conquered. Your bright example will 
} be to the world what the lighthouse is to the mar- 





; iner upon a sea-shore: it will guide others to the 
| point of virtue and safety. 

} ——o-ID © Co —— 

} CONTENTMENT. 


} 


Ir men knew what felicity dwells in the cottage | 


of a virtuous man, how sound he sleeps, how quiet 
) his rest, how composed his mind, how free from 
, care, how easy his position, how moist his mouth, 
_ how joyful his heart, they would never admire the 
| noises, the diseases, the throngs of passions, and 


t, | the violence of unnatural appetites, that fill the 


; house of the luxurious, and the heart of the ambi- 
tious, 

- 88D @ Ct-o 

IDLE VISITS. 


of their time. Such persons beg their daily happi- 
ness from door to door, as beggars, their daily 


bread, and like them sometimes meet with a rebuff. 


A mere gossip ought not to wonder if we are tired | 999 ypon the stock belonging to Mr. Reynolds 


{ of him, seeing that we are indebted for the honor of 
his visit solely to the circumstance of his being tired 
of himself. 


—°35D @Gato — 
THE SCHOOLMASTER ABOUT. 
Tue following is a verbatim copy of a notice 
{ which was posted up on one of the churches in this 
| village, on Sunday last: 


A pacl read cow lost how ever will give infor- 
mation shal be handsomly paid for there trouble 
the bearer lives the fust house north of priest 


moulbeys.”— T'aunton Democrat. 

§ a 

-— 58D 6 Gato — 
A LONG SERMON. 


A country parson having divided his text under 
‘ two-and-twenty heads, one of the congregation 


; met by a friend, he asked him whither he was go. 


ing. “Home for my night-cap,” answered the 


first, “‘ for I find we are to stay here all night.” 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


“Pray bestow your charity, young gentleman, 


ona poor blind man,” said a beggar to a person | . 
? = > formerly residents of this city, 


“of 


} how did you know that I am young ?” 


good fellow, 
*° Oh, sir, 


passing by. you are blind, my 


I made a mistake,” 


”? 


a trifle to a poor dumb man! 


~~ 


191 


* “Ca AN you tell me the composition of this pill ” 
said a waggish patient to his friend, the doctor. 
“ You will find it perfectly harmless, I can assure 
you,” replied the disciple of A&sculapius, “ as the 
principal ingredient is garlick.” “ All right, then,” 
responded the wag, swallowing the article: “ Here’s 
to the last of Orv Pitt Garuicx.” 

Pag eo EN 


A FASHIONABLE lady is said to be like a ship, be- 
cause her rigging costs more than the hulk is 
worth. 


— De Geto — 

I say, my little son, where does the right hand 
road go? ‘ Don’t know, sir; taint been no where 
since we lived here.” 

—°- 5 © Cio — 

A ciGar—a roll of tobacco ; fire at one end and 

a fool at the other. 


CUhe Rearal ® epos silory, 
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XP A GREAT CHANCE. £3 
Tue Rural Repository for Sale—the oldest Literary paper 
in the United Stutes.—The Proprietor of the Repository being 


5 , er . . 
, engaged in other business and wishing some little relaxation 


from the confinement incident to the publication of a literary 
Paper, offers the Subscription List of the Repository for sale 
to 9 proper person.—The Subscription of the Repository has 
for the last twenty years been more than double of any other 
paper in Columbia County. 9¢ For particulars enquire 
Personally or by letter post paid. 
ot ¢ Cato — 
FIRE. 


On Thursday, the 9th inst. a large wooden building, on the 


} West side of the Public Square, belonging to the estate of the 


: Mesick as a Cigar Manufactory. 


. ‘ jate Samuel Anable, was consumed by Fire. 
Tue idle levy a very heavy tax upon the indus. | 


} trious when, by frivolous visitations, they rob them | 


The premises 
were occupied by Allen Reynolds asa Leather and Finding 
Store, William HH. Hollenbeck as a Grocery, and by Mr. 


The 


rain, which continued 


, to pour down with little intermission, served to prevent the 


adjacent buildings from taking fire. The property, we under- 


stand, was insured as follows, $3,300 upon the building, $3,- 


» $2,000 upon 


the stock of Mr. Hollenbeck, and $200 Gpon the cigars. 


: — 0955 ¢ G=e<— 
Letters Containing Remittunces, 


Reccivedat this Office ending Wednesdaylast, deducting the 
amount of postage paid. 


P. S. Wallingford, Vt. $0,75; G. E. H. 
$7,00; S. M. Red Hook, N. Y. $1,00. 
——D ¢ Cato —— 
WARRIACES, 
In this city, on the 6th inst. by the Rev. Leroy Church, Mr. 
George Groesbeck to Miss Elsie Putnain, both of Hudson. 
At Valatie, on the 16th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Strobel, Mr. 


Jeremiah Wagoner to Miss Rebecca Devoe, both of Valatie. 
At the Chatham House, on the 4th inst. by the Rev. E. S 


Ridgway, N. Y. 


: Porter, Mr. William Henry Clapper, of Claverack, to Miss 


went out of the church in a great harry, and being 


Mary Ann Gott, of Spencertown. 
— oD) ¢ Cato — 
DEATHS. 

In this city, on the 6th inst. George Ww. son of Edward G. 
and Delia W. Clowes, and grandson of Stephen Waterman, 
aged 2 years, 3 months and 15 days. 

At Hillsdale, on the 11th inst. James Reed White, oldest son 
of James W. and Catharine R. White, in the 20th year of his 


age. 
6 - 

At Java, on the 20th July, Lydia G. wife of Joshua L. 
Parishe,and daughter of Charles G, Irish, formerly of this city, 
aged 22 years. 


t Auburn, on the 22d ult. Mrs. Eliza D. wife of Edward 
G. Holmes, and daughter of Warren Jenkins, late of Hudson, 


{ aged 24 yenrs. 


4 
aged 43 years. 


said the beggar ; ‘‘ pray give ' 


At Newburgh, on the 23d April, Mr. John W. McFarland, 


On the 4th inst. Mrs. Cornelia McFarland, wife of John W. 
aged 42 yenrs. 

At New York, on the 25th July, of Cholera, Henry Reed, 
aged 15 years, formerly of this city. 

At New-York, on the Ist ins 
year of his age. 

At the same place, 
40th year of his age, 


on the 7th inst. Richard Wawne in the 
formerly a resident of this city. 


‘ 


t. Thomas Wawne in the 43 2 
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Original Poetry. 
For the Rural Repository. 


LINES 
Written in an Album. 
BY AARON DE LANO. 
WHEN shines the sun with splendor bright, 
And nought obscures its cheering light, 
Tis then upon the Dial’s face, 
A shadow clear, distinct we trace. 


When fortune smiles, no ills betide, 
False friends arise on every side ; 
Alike appear to human view 

The hypocritical and true. 


You seek, when sorrow is your lot, 
For these fulse friends, but find them not, 
Like the Dial’s shade, such friends 1 ween, 
In cloudy weather ne‘er are seen. 
Maine Village, N. Y. 1849. 
—— 4350 @ Cato — 
From Godey's Lady’s Book. 
CHRIST'S MOTHER. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


| Thoughts suggested by the second chapter of Luke.) 


* * * Tue boy was sad, yet fair. 
The marvels of his birth were strange to hear ; 
And, to regard his gentle face, and speak 
Some fond word of him to his youthful mother, 
Stay'd, morn and eve, the humble Nazarenes 
Who pass'd by Mary’s door ; but thoughtfully 
She listen'd to their praises, that so wide 
Of her own knowledge fell, and let her heart 
Look with its answer upto God. And day 
Follow’d on day, like any childhood’s passing ; 
And silently sat Mary at her wheel, 
And watch’'d the boy-Messiah as she spun; 


# And, as a human child unto His mother 
* Subject’ the while, He did her low-voie'd bidding ; 


Or gently came to lean upon her knee, 

And ask her of the thoughts that in Him stirr'd 
Dimly as yet, or, with affection sweet, 

Tell, murmuring, of His weariness; and there, 
All tearful hearted, as a human mother 
Unutterab!y fund while touch'd with awe, 

She paus'd, or with a tremulous hand spun on— 
The blessing that her lips instinctive gave, 
Ask'd of Him with an instant thought again. 


And when they “ went up to Jerusalem, 

Afier the custom of the Feast,’ and there 

“ Fulfill’d the days,’ and, back to Nazareth 
Went a day's journey, and sought Jesus then 
Among their kiosfulk who had gone before, 

And found Him not—the mother’s heart of Mary 
Well knew, that, wheresoever stray'd the child, 
He could not go by angels unattended ; 


u eresforce, was er tenderness untrouoled '--No 
But, therefi her tend troubled ?—No! 


Tho’ in her memory lay Gabriel's words, 


Brought her on wings at God's own throne unfolded— 


Though, in rapt speech, Anna the prophetess 
Had nam’d Him the Redeemer, newly-born— 
And Simeon, forbidden to see death 

Till he had seen the Christ, had taken Him 
Into his arms and pray‘dthat he might now 
Depart in peace—tho’ of the song “ they”’ sang, 
(That host, who, while the glory of the Lord 
Shone round about, told of His birth, by night, 
Unto the Shepherds as they watch'd,) she knew 
The theme was a salvation unfulfill'd, 

To Him the Saviour given, and yet to do-- 
Still was the child she lov'd gone from her now 


And Mary “ sought him sorrowing.” 


And who 

“ Kept all His sayings in herjeart,”” but Mary ? 

I was wot with unnatural brightne ss benming 
oO _ 


——— 
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F rom the fair forehead of the boy, nor yet 

By revelations from His infant lips 

Too wondrous to deny, that Jesus first 

Gave out the dawn of the Messiah morn 
Breaking within His thought. With wisdom only, 
Reach'd by the child simplicity, so oft 

Truer than Sage's lore, and outward press'd, 
By the divinity half conscious now, 

He argued in the Temple and amaz’d 

The elders, sitting in their midst—but none, 

In these first teachings, saw the Son of God; 
And He went back to Nazareth, a child— 
Unsought by the disputing priests again, 

Aud his strange words forgotten, but by Mary, 
Who KEPT THEM IN HER HEART.” 


Oh, not alone 
In his pure teachings, and in Calvary’s woe, 
Lay the blest errand of the Saviour here! 
His walk thro’ life's dark pathway gave yet more. 
Distant from God so infinitely far 
Was human weakness, till He came to bear, 
With us, our weaknesses awhile, that fear 
Had heard Jehovah's voice in thunder only, 
And worship’d trembling. Gop 1s NEARER Now. 
At His right hand sits One who was a child— 
Born as the humblest—and who here abode, 
Till of our sorrows He had suffer d all. 
They who now weep, remember that He wept. 
The tempted, the despis’d the sorrowing, feel 
That Jesus, too, drank of these cups of woe. 
And oh, if, of our joys, He tasted less-— 
If all but one pass'd from his lips away 
That one—a mother's love—by His partaking 
Is like a thread of Heaven spun thro’ our life, 
And we—in the untiring watch, the tenrs, 
The tenderness and fund trust of a mother— 
May feel a heavenly closeness unto God, 
For such, all human in its blest excess, 
Was Mary's Love ror Jesus. 


From the New-York Organ. 
FORGIVE THY BROTHER. 
BY D. C. COLESWORTHY. 


Foratve thy brother who has erred, 
And take him by the hand— 

And as you speak a generous word, 
Assist his feet to stand. 


Joy'll sparkle in his eye to hear 
Thy words of gentle tone ; 

Forgiveness breathed upon his ear, 
And love and kindness shown 

Will make him rise to life again, 
And shun the path he trod, 

When in the round of Folly’s train, 
He broke from truth and God. 

Forgive thy brother—even now 
A smile is on his cheek ; 

The glow of heaven has tinged his brow— 
Speak and forgive him—speak ! 


— 3D © Oto —— 
THE DEATH BED. 


BY T. HOOD. 


We watched her breathing through the might, 


Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seemed to speak, 
So siowly moved about, 
As we had lent her half our powers 


To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied, 
We thought her dying when ~he slept, 


And sleeping when she died 


For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 


Another morn then ours. 
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SMILES AND FROWNS. 
Suives, false smiles, should form the school 
For those who rise, and those who rule: 

The brave they trick, and fair subdue, 
Kings deceive and states undo. 
Smiles, false smiles ! 


Frowns, true frowns, ourselves betray, 
The brave arouse, the fnir dismay, 
Sting the pride, which bleod must heal, 





Mix the bow], and point the steel. j 
Frowns, false frowns! ' 
; 

| it iO ® 9 OL 
} 
‘ 
A few doors above H. P. Skinner & Sonand directly opposite 
A. ©. Macy's Dry Geese Store. { 
snsniotnhnddnninmmngiaee DARRRR RRR RRR } 
‘ , 
‘Doc T. GOODRIC HDS 


VEGETABLE OR BOTANIC MEDICINES, 


Prepared according to the Reformed or American Practice 
as adopted by the most Celebrated Botanic Physicians. 
The Botanic or Vegetable system of Medicine heals disease 

with remedies more in conformity with the intentions of 

nature and re-establishes health without destroying the source 
of life: —“ If,” suys a respectable physician, * all the sick 
relieved and cured by the Reformed or Vegetable Practice 
could be assembled together, a fair statement of their cases 
and continuance of their diseases made out, I am convinced 
the world would be amazed at the multitude and the results ; 
and at the victory obtained over sickness and death, so signal 
and triumphant.” And may L not with propriety add, could 
all those who have been made the dupes of the Mercurial 
Practice be assembled together, and a fair statement of their | 


| cases and the mode of treatment to which they were subjected 


made out, I am constrained to think that very few would 
present sound and heulthy constitutions. The world would be 
astonished at the multitudes with Exfoliated Bones, Ulcerated 
Gums, Carious Teeth, Swollen Tongnes, Scrofulous Nodes, 
Feted Breath, Mercurial Eruptions, &c. Another Physician 
says, “ L have one objection to the Botanic or Vegetable 
Practice—it destroys disense to soon It gives me no 
opportunity to make a bill.’ Perhaps this is an objection— 
but a good one for the public. Any Person can tell when a 
Medicine gives them ease, as well asa Physician ; and ifthey 
only know the name and dose of the medicine, and the nature 
of the disense, it is sufficient to perpetuate the fact. 

These Medicines are prepared from the result of long 


‘ experience and great research, and the materials have been | 


collected from a great variety of sources. IT have availed 


{ myself of all the infermation worth preserving, contained in 
i 


every botanical publication which has issued from the press of 
this country, and the improvements I have made myself, after 
having been for a number of years engaged in connection ! 
with my Father, one of the oldest Botanic Physicians in 
Massachusetts, and obtained a thorough knowledge of the 
Reformed or American Practice, (of which I can show 
satisfactory credentials.) wish to inform the Public generally, | 
that [ have opened an Office in connection with another person, 
fur the sale of Botanic Medicines of all kinds, (not one boasted 
nostrum for all disenses,) but Medicines peculiarly adapted by 
nature for the eure of every curable disease, prepared and 
put up by myself in Bottles and Papers, with full printed 
directions for use, and warranted of the very best quality, 
among which are the following :—~— : 

SYRUPS.—The Vegetable Purifying or Alterative, Bowel 
Complaint and Vegetable Anti-Mercurial Syrups. 

‘ ORDI ALS.—Dysentery und Cholera Cordinl, 3. kinds ; 

*hildren’s. and The Mother's Relief or Female Cordials. 

ELUXIRS & TINCTURES.—German Anti-Bilious and 
Anti-Dyspeptic Elixir; Asthmatic or Anti-Spasmodic and } 
Tonic Tinetures. 

COMPOUNDS & BITTERS.—Diurectic and Aromatic 
Compounds ; Restorative, Tonie and Compound Bitters. 

DROPS & BALSAMS.—Carminative, Anthelmintic, Ver 
mifuge, Diuretic. Sudorific, Magic Toothache and Hot Drops: 
Pulmonary, Hungarian, and Cough Balsams; Anti-Spasmo 
dic, Expectorant and German Cough Drops. 

LINIMENTS & SALVES.—Nerve and Rheumatic Lini 
ments: Healing and Yellow Salves. 

OINTMENTS & PLASTERS.—Vegetable, Green and 
Discutient Ointments ; Strengthening, Adhesive and Irrita- 
ting Plnsters 

POULTICE & POWDERS.—Compound Ulmus Poultice, 
Composition, Emetic and Cough Powders. 

VEGETABLE PILLS.--Anti Bilious, Anti-Dyspeptic, 
Hepatic or Liver, Cough, Nervous, Stimulating and Female 
Pills. ‘ 

ESSENCES &c.—Wivtergreen, Anise, Lemon, Cloves, 
Cinnamon, Peppermint and Hemlock Essences ; Spirits of 
Camphor, Castor Oi! and all kinds of Crude and Pulverized 
ROOTS aod HERBS by the ounce or pound. 

xP Advice at the Office gratis—Mediclnes Cash—The 
Sick Visited and Prescribed for as usual, when reque ated-— C ‘ 
Charges very moderate. 


W. GOODRICH & Co. ; 
Hudson Botanic Medical Depot, July 23, 1849 
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